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German Court Jews 
and Denmark During the Great Northern War 


By ARTHUR ARNHEIM, COPENHAGEN 


The Danish archives house a great wealth of largely unused material capable of 
throwing light on the history of the Jews during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This material is perhaps of no more than marginal interest to the 
writing of Danish history, but to Jewish historiography its value is immense. The 
unbroken series of upheavals in the life of Jewish communities in Europe down 
the centuries has led to the disappearance of a great deal of the source material 
on which the writing of history could have been based, so that what survives is of 
prime importance. 

European Jewish history during the period ca. 1600-ca. 1800 has been 
treated in two books published during the last decade. Heinrich Schnee’s book on 
the German court Jews* and Kellenbenz’s treatise on the Sephardim of the lower 
Elbe? are both the result of extensive mining in the archives, and to some extent 
they are complementary. Schnee’s book deals chiefly with the Ashkenazim, i.e. 
German court Jews, while Kellenbenz’s is concerned with the Sephardim, or 
Portuguese Jews. 

The range of activities and business methods of the court Jews in their peculiar 
position vis-a-vis the princely courts make it possible to define what is meant by 
the phrase ‘court Jew’. 

These activities would include mainly: banking, including the transfer of 
subsidies; the supply and melting down of precious metals and coining; the fitting 
out and provisioning of troops; and the supply of jewels and luxury articles. - 
There are numerous examples of court Jews taking part in financial transactions 
at the highest level, with wide-ranging political consequences. Samuel Oppen- 
heimer, for example, who was attached to the imperial court in Vienna in the 
seventeenth century, obtained the supplies necessary for the coronation of the 


empress of Austria as queen of Hungary. Samson Wertheimer, who was similarly 


1 Heinrich Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat, I-III, (Berlin, 1953). 
2 H. Kellenbenz, Sephardim and der unteren Elbe, (Wiesbaden, 1958). 
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attached to the house of Habsburg some years later, had no small share in the 
military victories of the Habsburgs in Turkey and Italy. Leffmann Behrens, 
kammeragent in Hanover, played an active part in securing the electorship for 
Ernst August. Behrend Lehmann, who was Polish minister resident, provided 
economic aid to August the Strong of Saxony and made possible his election as 
king of Poland. 

Essential features of the activities of the court Jews were that they had at their 
service a network of what were in effect common agents and sub-agents in various 
places throughout the world, that groups of them combined to finance business 
transactions when these were too large for an individual to finance on his own, 
and that this co-operation on large-scale projects was greatly facilitated by the 
fact that the leading European court Jews were inter-related. The close and per- 
sonal association between the court Jews and the prince was of immense impor- 
tance to the execution of the latter’s business affairs, the special privileges granted 
by the prince and the interventions the prince made on their behalf being. two of 
the corner-stones on which the court Jews based their activities. There are 
various examples of the career of a court Jew being brought to an end by the 
death of one prince and the accession of another. It is worth noting, however, 
that in spite of the court Jews’ close association with the prince they served, their 
activities were none the less international. There are many cases of one court Jew 
being in the service of several princes simultaneously. 

A distinction must be made between court Jews of Sephardic and those of 
Ashkenazic origin.” The trading routes of the Sephardim were different from those 
of the Ashkenazim, many of the Sephardim carrying on trade on an inter- 
continental basis with connections and agents in South America and Asia, 
whereas the Ashkenazim’s trade was usually intra-European, and in some cases 
did not extend beyond the confines of the German states and their immediate 
neighbours. Furthermore, the peak periods of the two groups do not coincide. 
The Sephardim’s most active period runs from the end of the sixteenth to the end 
of the seventeenth centuries, while the Ashkenazim had their heyday from the end 
of the seventeenth century to the Napoleonic wars. Serious co-operation between 
the two groups was rare, social and cultural differences preventing intimate 
contact between them. 

Denmark is one of the countries in which court Jews operated. Some material 
has come to light which illustrates their activities, particularly in the seven- 


3 Selma Stern, The Court Jew, (Philadelphia, 1950). 
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teenth century, but it has not as yet been thoroughly investigated and much 
work still remains to be done. No studies of any consequence, for example, have 
so far been published on the eighteenth century.* The purpose of this article is to 
survey some of the connections and business methods of German court Jews in 
Denmark, though there are of course many other groups of court Jews whose 
relationship with Denmark deserves study. The court Jews studied here have been 
selected because their activities were typical of court Jews at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

It cannot have been pure chance that Denmark was brought into close contact 
with German court Jews at the beginning of the eighteenth century. At that time 
the most influential of the Portuguese court Jew families operating in Northern 
Europe during the seventeenth century no longer worked in Denmark. At the same 
time, on account of the Great Northern War there was a greater need of capital 
for the equipment of the armies and for the transfer of subsidies, etc.—all matters 
on which the court Jews could help. After the battle of Hälsingborg in 1710 at 
which the Danish army suffered a disastrous defeat, there was a need of foreign 
resources of various kinds. The Danish army had to be re-organised, and it was 
impossible to obtain what was required from internal resources: the particular 
court Jew whose connection with Denmark will be discussed first came into con- 
tact with Denmark only a few months after the defeat—Isaak, the son of two 
famous Prussian court Jews, Jost and Esther Liebmann. Jost Liebmann was a 
self-made man who, between the year 1678, when he began his career as court 
Jew to the Great Elector, and his death in 1702, managed to amass a fortune of 
some 100,000 rixdollars. After Jost’s death, Esther carried on the business with 
outstanding ability. Isaak Liebmann himself started in business in Köningsberg, 
where from at least 1698 he was the leader of the Jewish community. According 
to the documents so far examined he dealt mainly in jewels. From about the year 
1700 he was court jeweller and chief factor to the elector Frederick III (from 
1701 King Frederick I) of Prussia. In 1709 he lived in Berlin where he was 
oberdltester, or supreme temporal head, of the Jewish community. His mother 
seems to have helped him at the outset of his career, and later, as we shall see, 
his wife was an extremely active collaborator in the business. Liebmann’s wealth is 
indicated by the fact that when journeyed to the Leipzig fair he was accompanied 
by a retinue of servants, scriveners, book-keepers and cashiers." 


4 Th. Hauch-Fausbøll, ‘Jødernes færden og ophold i den danske stat i det 17. århundrede’, 
Tidsskrift for jødisk historie og litteratur, Il, (København, 1921). 
5 Schnee, op. cit. 
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The initiative in his relations with Denmark came from Liebmann himself, with 
an offer to the Danish legation in Berlin on 6 May 1710 to procure 10,000 horses 
and other equipment.° Contact between the Danish king and his counsellors on the 
one hand, and the Prussian court jeweller and chief factor on the other, was first 
made through the Danish legation in Berlin. The minister, Christian Rantzau, 
and the legation secretary, Christian Reenberg, were evidently at pains to pass on 
to Copenhagen all the proposals which Liebmann submitted to them either orally 
or in writing. Some of these were set out as formal contracts needing no more than 
ratification by the king to validate them, others were hurriedly scribbled notes, 
and others again were simply mentioned in the course of conversation and passed 
on in reports to Copenhagen.” 

From the proposals submitted it is evident that Liebmann engaged in most of 
the types of business characteristic of court Jews at the time. They included offers 
not only equipment for troops? but even the troops themselves. Liebmann 
declared himself ready to put the Danish crown in touch with various German 


€ Rigsarkivet (RA), Tyske Kancelli (TK) Udenlandsk Afdeling (UA), Relationes aus Preus- 
sen 1707-10. 

7 Liebmann’s proposals are to be found in RA, TKUA, Relationes aus Preussen 1707-10 and 
1711-13: Rantzaus gesandtskabsarkiv; and Koncepter og indlæg til gehejmeregistratur 1710 
og 1711. 

8 One of the offers for supplies to the army which Liebmann submitted is given below in 
detail, since it provides a useful picture of one aspect of his activities. The offer originates 
from the end of May 1710. It was set out on a small note in Liebmann’s handwriting. The 
language is Yiddish-German. In places the text is illegible. The whole project is detailed in 21 
items with neither heading nor signature: No. 1. Wie viel Rothe und blaue Tücher als zu mon- 
dirung 6,000 Manschafft nötig sei bereit und von der giite und probe wirt gegeben werden. Zur 
kleidung. No. 2. So viel gelbe Messinge Rock und Camissoll Kncpfe als zu 6000 pahr Kleider 
nötig. No. 3. 6000 Stück Fliinten. No. 4. 6000 Paar Pistolen. No. 5. 6000 Stück Sabel Klin- 
gen. WNo. 6. 6000 Stück Bagniten Klingen. No.7. 6000 Paar steipfe Reit Stieble. No. 8. 6000 
Paar Leinwandts understrlmpf. No.9. 6000 Paar blaue und Rohte gewalckte ober strumpfe. 
No. 10. 6000 Lederer Koller. No. 11. 6000 leinwandts Mans Hambder. No. 12. 6000 Halsz- 
tücher blaue und Rohten...(?) No. 13. 6000. Hüte. No. 14. ob seydne oder siberne borten 
umb die Hüte gebrahmet. No. 15. zu der monrur bendtigter Ney und Knopf... (?) No. 16. 
6000 Stück Reut Sattele. No. 17. Dahingegen bereit (?) so wirt bei antretung obermelter 
lieferung den Entrepeneurs 80,000 Rthir. and Luneb. 2/3 St. aus der hand geveben. No. 18. 
Ferner bei der esten lieferung welche in der 1⁄2 sheit geschehen soll, zahlet mann denen Entre- 
peneurs wiederumb bahr 80000 Rthlr. m. 2/3 obiger werths. No. 19. bey der andere ¥2 sheit 
dr ganzen lieferung wiederumb baar 80000 Rthlr. und so dann ferner den félligen Rest an guthe 
und sicheren Wechselbriefen auf 8 Monad zeit, entwerder der Orth der lieferung zu zahlen, 
oder aber auff andere Platz wie man sich dan mit denen Entripeneurs darunter an besten weist 
setzen kann. No. 20. Sollte von beyden Teihlen ausztrégliche Caution so vorbenant (?) ge- 
stelet werde, zuwahr durch anstendige sichre Kauff und Handelsleite. No. 21. Handschug 6000 
Pahr. 
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princelings who had fully equipped forces of several thousand men for sale or 
hire and who, in conjunction with the transfer of troops, would be willing to 
enter into an alliance with Denmark. From the various proposals for the loan of 
money which Liebmann submitted, it is difficult to select a single one as typical 
of this side of his activities: the projects differed so widely that no common 
denominator exists. Some examples of the more important kinds of transaction 
in this field will therefore be given. 

Liebmann offered to obtain loans from princes against the security of Danish 
provinces, to procure money from ‘Kauffleute’ against the security of payments 
outstanding from subsidies, or to open a credit for supplies to the army or for the 
provision of jewels against the grant of the monopoly of such supplies for a period 
of years. These are all transactions of a kind familiar from the activities of other 
court Jews. It might seem strange that court Jews should be the intermediaries for 
loans between princes when a well-developed diplomatic service already existed. 
The explanation is that usually the money was put up not by the princes them- 
selves but by their court Jews. The prince acted merely as a kind of guarantor. In 
other cases the money would be procured through the co-operation of a group of 
court Jews and a prince, in which case the prince acted as an interested party. 
Where the pledging of provinces was involved it was the prince who had to take 
over the pledged lands even though court Jews lent the money. Land taken over 
in this way nearly always included churches, and since it would not do for Jews to 
install a Christian priest or to be concerned in any way with the maintenance of 
churches, it was a practical arrangement for the prince to act as the person who 
took possession of pledged lands. 

When Liebmann offered ‘Kauffleute’ who would put up money against the 
security of subsidies, he was undoubtedly referring to Jewish merchants. At that 
time Jews often had a hand in the transfer of the steady stream of money which 
the Great Powers paid out in subsidies during and between the widespread Euro- 
pean wars. Thanks to their network of connections and agents, the court Jews 
were able to mobilise funds and transfer them in safety from one place to another. 
They were also able to melt coins down or change them into other currencies and 
thus put them in a form usable by the recipient. 

During the period of some fourteen months when he was in contact with Den- 
mark Liebmann travelled unceasingly. He was several times in Leipzig, where 
the fairs were an important meeting place for Jews engaged in trade and money 
dealing. He also traded in Hanover, Magdeburg, Hamburg and Copenhagen. He 
frequently made use of his own couriers when urgent business made rapid com- 


9 Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev. 
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munication necessary. There are indications that he had an agent in Copenhagen, 
though it is not possible to identify the person concerned. His agent in Hamburg 
was his brother-in-law, Berend Salomon, a prominent member of the city’s 
Jewish community. He himself acted as agent for his father’s cousin, Leffmann 
Behrens, who was the most celebrated of the elector of Hanover’s court Jews. He 
was also agent for his son-in-law, who was the son of Samson Wertheimer, the 
richest and most important of court Jews and attached to the imperial court at 
Vienna. There is also evidence relating to some of the princely houses with whom 
Liebmann at this time conducted business. Among them were the elector of 
Hanover, the count of Hessen-Cassell, the duke of Gotha, the duke of Weimar 
and the king of Prussia. 

As mentioned above, the court Jews made strenuous efforts to establish intimate 
associations with the princely houses and to obtain demonstrations of princely 
favour. Success in this increased their prestige, which in turn improved their 
chances of doing business at the highest level. To be closely associated with a 
prince had the further advantage that the prince could be persuaded to intervene 
with other princes with whom the court Jew had money outstanding. Liebmann 
also made energetic efforts to obtain a Danish royal appoinment as court jeweller 
and chief factor. In this very first project, submitted on 6 May 1710, he added a 
postscript requesting the grant of the appointment. Rantzau backed up the 
request, which Liebmann subsequently repeated many times. The reason he 
gave for the request was that the appointment would enable him to serve the 
interests of the Danish king more effectively. On 4 July the required appointment 
was made out and sent to the Danish legation in Berlin with instructions that it 
was to be withheld until Liebmann had obtained the loan for Denmark which 
was then under negotiation. Liebmann pestered the legation to hand over the 
letter of appointment. Not before 24 December did the legation secretary, Reen- 
berg, give way, handing over the document on his own responsibility, though only 
after he had covered himself by getting Liebmann to sign a declaration to the 
effect that he would return the letter of appointment if objections were raised in 
Copenhagen to its having been handed over. 

Once an impression had been formed of Liebmann’s business potentialities 
through the projects he had submitted and from other sources of information, how 
did the Danish authorities feel about working with him? Rantzau, the Danish 
minister in closest contact with Liebmann, was very dubious about him. In a letter 
to the king accompanying the two contracts which he had concluded with Lieb- 
mann Rantzau wrote: ‘Je dois protester a Votre Majesté que je n’agis qu’en 
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tremblant, Dieu scait combien mes intentions sont bonnes et droites, mais souvent 
est la dupé de sa bonne foy’, and elsewhere he wrote: ‘on seroit bein plus tranquile 
en ne se meland pas d’affaires de pareilles nature qui outre cela n’entrent pas 
directement dans mon departement’. Liebmann for his part was clearly un- 
happy at having to deal with someone so unaccustomed to business as Rantzau. 
This is evident from a letter to the king in which he expressed himself in the 
following pointed manner: 

‘Sollten nun Eur Kénigl. Maytt. Allergnadigst verlangen mehrere Lieferungen zu tun, so will 
ich allerunterth. Bitten den zu machende accord solchen Ministrir dem das Commercium und 


die Negotie besser alss dem Herrn Baron Rantzau bekand Allergnadigst zu committiren sonsten 
mit ihm weiter nicht schliessen werde’.12 


Of the many propositions which Liebmann put up to Denmark only two came 
to fruition—one a deal in which Denmark bought a large number of horses, the 
other a sizable loan from abroad. The latter transaction was only initiated by 
Liebmann, for he died before the negotiations were concluded. The former con- 
tract was initiated on 6 May 1710 when Liebmann, as already mentioned, sub- 
mitted a project for obtaining 10,000 horses for the Danish army. A few days 
after receipt of this offer the privy council sent instructions to the Berlin legation 
to conclude a contract with Liebmann for the purchase of 2,000 horses on clearly 
stated conditions.’? When the instructions arrived Liebmann was at the Leipzig 
fair, but he had left a message behind him saying that if acceptance of his offer 
were to arrive from Copenhagen, Rantzau should send a courier to Leipzig. 
Rantzau did so and on 27 May the court Jew and the Danish minister were able 
to sign the contract. This, which for some unexplained reason was for the supply 
of 4,000 horses instead of the 2,000 named in the instructions, specified the 
kinds of horses to be supplied, their age and size, the price, how and when they 
were to be delivered and the terms of payment.** A feature of the transaction was 
that Liebmann undertook to put up a guarantee of 100,000 rixdollars, or nearly 
half the contract sum involved. The clause requiring the seller to put up an 
indemnity as security for carrying out the contract may be explained by the fact 
that Liebmann had secured a considerable advance, and that in those days it was 
difficult to sue successfully for compensation for any loss suffered under a deal of 
the kind. 

® RA, TKUA. Gesandtskabsrelationer fra Preussen 1707-10. 29 May 1710. 

10 Jbid., Letter to Sehested, chief secretary in Tyske Kancelli. 

11 Ibid. 


12 RA, TKUA. Geheimeregistratur 1710. Fol. 147b. 
13 RA, TKUA. Gesandtskabsarkiver: Rantzaus arkiv. 


g* 
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The contract was sent by courier to Copenhagen for ratification by the king. 
Only two days after the despatch of the contract, however, Liebmann wrote to the 
king complaining that Rantzau had forced him to act too hastily, as a result of 
which he asked for certain alterations to be made before ratification took place. 
The alterations concerned the time of delivery, the kind of horses, the size of the 
advance and the indemnity. Liebmann also requested the insertion of clauses to 
the effect that if the Swedes were to capture the horses before they reached Den- 
mark, the king should bear the loss, and that delivery should be taken in Denmark 
by civil commissioners and not by officers.** However, in the ratification, which 
reached Berlin on 13 June, none of the alterations for which Liebmann had asked 
was made. On the other hand the number of horses involved in the transaction 
was reduced to 2,000." 

Clearly Liebmann was not able to obtain the number of horses stated in the 
contract on his own, for he turned to four Hanoverian Jews, Michael David,*® 
Gumpert Behrens,” Salomon Levi, and Wolff Oppenheimer. The last two, as 
representatives of all four, met Isaak Liebmann in Magdeburg to discuss in 
detail how the transaction should be carried out. They drew up a contract be- 
tween them according to which Liebmann would supply one-third of the number 
and the Hanoverian Jews two-thirds. They also agreed that Liebmann’s brother- 
in-law in Hamburg, Behrendt Salomon, should be their joint agent and that for 
a commission he would receive the payment for the horses and divide it into one- 
third for Liebmann and two-thirds for the consortium from Hanover. It was 
further agreed that, officially, the whole transaction should be carried through in 
Liebmann’s name and that the bills of exchange by means of which payment 
would be made should be drawn in favour of Liebmann.” At the same time the 
contracting parties must have agreed to make Behrendt Salomon stand as 
guarantor to the Danish state. 

While the negotiations for the supply of horses and their actual delivery were 
proceeding, other negotiations involving a big loan for Denmark, which Lieb- 
mann was to procure, were in hand. On 10 May 1710 Rantzau had forwarded a 


14 RA, TKUA. Gesandtskabsrelationer fra Preussen 1707-10. Letter 29 May 1710. 

15 RA, TKUA. Geheimeregistratur 1710. Fol. 185. 

16 M.D. was a court Jew who at this time was starting his career and who later became 
court- and kammer-agent to the Elector of Hanover. 

17 G.B. was a grandson of Leffman Behrens, Hanover’s principal court Jew, and later became 
chief court factor in the Electorate. 

18 §.L. later became well-known as court jeweller. 

19 Niedersächsische Staatsarchiv. Hannover Des. 93 XXIII nr. 9. 
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proposition to Copenhagen which he had received from Liebmann, from which 
it appeared that the court Jew could obtain a loan of 5-600,000 rixdollars—and 
possibly even more—at 6 per cent per annum. Liebmann proposed that the king 
should state what could be offered on the Danish side as security, how long the 
loan should run, and where the sum should be paid. He also enquired if the king 
would agree to accept the loan in question from a foreign prince.” Since the need 
of money for carrying on the war against the Swedes was urgent, little time was 
wasted in replying to the offer. By 17 May instructions were sent to Rantzau to 
conclude the contract for a loan with Liebmann-—not for 5—600,000 rixdollars 
but for a million. Rantzau was to try to get the loan at 5 per cent but had per- 
mission to offer up to 6 per cent. The loan would be for a five-year term and, as 
security, Oldenborg and Delmenhorst would be given in pledge. The annual 
interest would be drawn from the revenues of the two counties.” On the basis of 
these instructions a contract was made out and was signed on 27 May by Rantzau 
and Liebmann. It had been agreed that the loan should be for 700,000 rix- 
dollars at 6 per cent per annum for five years, though with a proviso that the 
capital sum could stand over for a further five years at the same rate of interest. 
As security, parts of Oldenborg and Delmenhorst large enough for the revenues to 
cover the annual interest charge would be pledged. The capital sum would be 
paid in Hamburg, provided it could be safely conveyed there in convoy, otherwise 
in Berlin. The contract also contained a clause permitting the princely house 
which was providing the loan to inspect the counties in advance; finally the con- 
tracting parties were advised to keep the whole affair secret until ratification 
could take place.” 

Even at this point the Danes had no idea of the identity of the princely house 
behind Liebmann’s offer, the court Jew having refused all information on this 
score. Another important problem had also to be resolved; this concerned the 
pledged lands while the loan was outstanding. Liebmann had let it be known that 
on the conclusion of the contract the lender would insist on taking possession of 
the pledge until the loan had been repaid. In June Rantzau reported home that 
he thought he had discovered that the lender was the count of Hessen-Cassel, and 
it subsequently appears from Rantzau’s letters that Liebmann made no effort to 
confirm or deny this. On 13 June Rantzau received the ratified contract from 
Copenhagen and passed on a copy through Liebmann to the anonymous lender. 


20 RA, TKUA. Koncepter og indleg til Geheimeregistratur 1710. 
21 Ibid., Fol. 161b. 
22 RA, TKUA. Rantzaus gesandtskabsarkiv. 
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During the following weeks little progress was made. Liebmann concentrated on 
the delivery of the horses and let it be known in conversation with Rantzau that 
he was in the process of gathering the money together for the loan. Towards 
the end of July Liebmann sent a message by courier to Copenhagen requesting 
a meeting in Hamburg with a plenipotentiary from Denmark with whom the 
negotiations could be concluded.” At a meeting of the council on 28 July it was 
decided that the vice-governor, Joakim Ahlefeldt, and Councillor of State Johan 
Neve should be sent as official Danish representatives to meet Liebmann as 
requested. Ahlefeldt was informed in a letter in which the question of the loan 
was described as an ‘Ihr. Königl. May. höchst angelegene und importirende 
Sache’.* At the time Ahlefeldt was engaged in some work on a commission which 
was only completed towards the end of August. However, he was kept informed 
of developments. It was Johan Neve, therefore, who first made contact with 
Liebmann and to whom the court Jew finally disclosed the name of the party be- 
hind the loan. It turned out to be the elector of Hanover; and it was clear, more- 
over, that the elector expected extensive rights over the pledged lands so long as the 
loan was outstanding. Liebmann suggested that Neve should journey to Hanover 
to negotiate on this point. The council, however, instructed the Danish emissary to 
insist that no rights of ownership or jurisdiction over the parts of Oldenborg and 
Delmenhorst which were to be pledged could be allowed the elector. The fur- 
thest the council was prepared to go was to permit the elector to send pleni- 
potentiaries to the counties to watch over the sources of revenue from which the 
interest payments would be drawn. Nor was it thought advisable to let Neve 
journey to Hanover.” 

The attitude of the council reflects the fact that it was now known that Hanover 
was behind the loan. From then on matters had also to be considered from the 
political point of view, which gave rise to anxiety that rights acquired by the 
elector in Oldenborg and Delmenhorst might be the first stage of Hanoverian 
expansion in that direction. Even before Ahlefeldt had arrived for his meeting 
with Liebmann he expressed himself quite clearly on this point in a letter to 
Sehested, the chief secretary, saying inter alia that he feared that the elector was 
only using Liebmann as an instrument with which to acquire rights over Olden- 


borg ‘worauff er so lange ein Auge gehabt’.”* 


23 RA, TKUA. Gesandtskabsrelationer fra Preussen 1707-10. 

24 RA, TKUA. Geheimeregistratur 1710. Fol. 221b. 

25 Ibid., Fol. 237b. 

26 RA, TKIA.B.49. Relationer fra statholderne 1700-20. 16 August 1710. 
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The all-important meeting between the two parties took place on 21 August 
1710, at which point Ahlefeldt had joined the negotiations. Sickness prevented 
Liebmann from being present and he therefore sent his wife and two other Jews 
as his representatives, one of whom, Michael David (see note 16), acted as 
chairman. David contended that loans of the kind under negotiation normally 
gave the creditor actual rights of ownership over the pledge. He referred to a 
loan by the elector of Hanover to the king of Poland with the county of Mansfeld 
as pledge. In that case the elector had acquired the rights of ownership over the 
pledge. The Danish negotiators remained firm and insisted that there could be no 
question of this in the case of Oldenborg and Delmenhorst. They proposed that 
David should go to Hanover to obtain further instructions, which he agreed to do. 
In their report to the council the Danish emissaries suggested that an official 
might be sent half-way to Hanover to meet the elector’s representatives with 
whom further negotiations could be conducted.”’ 

One gets the impression that the Danish emissaries made this suggestion after 
realising that Michael David—unlike Liebmann—was experienced in negotia- 
tions of the kind. During the meeting with Ahlefeldt and Neve, David disclosed 
that the financier behind the loan was his chief, Leffmann Behrens. This might 
have been guessed beforehand: Behrens had had a hand in procuring the enor- 
mous sums involved in obtaining the electorship of Hanover; he had taken part 
in the financial transactions which secured August the Strong the Polish crown; 
and he had been the leading figure among a group of Jews who, in the period 
1672-79 alone, had arranged for the transfer and subsequent exchange or melting 
down of 2 million daler of French subsidies for the use of Hanover. He was the 
only person in the electorate with the economic capacity to obtain the large sum 
of money which the loan to Denmark involved.’ Add to this the close family 
connection between Behrens and Liebmann and it becomes clear that Liebmann’s 
part in the affair was chiefly that of intermediary. 

The initiative, however, now began to slip from Liebmann’s hands. Michael 
David negotiated and corresponded direct with the Danish officials, by-passing 
Liebmann, without, however, any immediate conclusion being reached. A letter of 
26 August 1710 from Michael David to Neve indicates that the elector of 
Hanover would have nothing to do with the loan unless he acquired full sover- 


27 RA, TKIA.B.191. Relationer fra forskellige embedsmend 1703-18. 
28 Schnee, op. cit. 
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eignty over the pledge. So the plan was stuck fast for the time being.” Liebmann 
immediately set about suggesting other methods by which the money required 
could be obtained, but the Danish authorities showed little interest in his pro- 
posals. 

Towards the end of April 1711 Liebmann’s hopes of carrying through the deal 
with Denmark evidently revived. The Danish legation secretary in Berlin had the 
impression that Liebmann planned to establish contact between the Danish royal 
house and his son-in-law, who was a court actor at the imperial court in Vienna 
and who, according to Liebmann, was good for 300,000 daler in cash. Reenberg 
thought that the son-in-law, by offering Denmark a big loan, probably had in 
mind buying himself the position of Danish agent in Hamburg at the expense of 
the existing agents there, the d’Herthogs.*° At all events in May 1711 Liebmann 
put in a request for a passport to go to Copenhagen and this was granted.** 

While Liebmann was planning his journey to Copenhagen, negotiations over 
the loan from Hanover, after several months of inactivity, began to revive. The 
initiative came from Hanover and this time the negotiations were carried on at 
diplomatic level.*? Two weeks before leaving for Copenhagen Liebmann had a 
meeting with Holze, the Danish envoy in Hanover. Liebmann had recommended 
the bribing of Hanoverian officials as the way to get the loan through and he also 
let it be known that when he got to Copenhagen he would have other sugges- 
tions to make as to how Denmark could obtain money abroad. In a letter to the 
king Holze referred to this meeting and urged that in view of the negotiations in 
progress nothing should be done about the court Jew’s proposals.** 

Whether Liebmann ever reached Copenhagen is not known. All trace of him 
vanished from this time onwards. From a letter written in 1713 it appears that he 
must already have been dead in 1711." It is by no means impossible that he was 
one of the large number who died of the plague which raged in northern Germany 
and Denmark at the time. 

The negotiations over Hanover’s loan to Denmark were successfully concluded 
in the summer of 1711. Though the discussions over the manner of setting it up 
were carried on between Danish and Hanoverian officials, the court Jews had a 


29 RA, Tyske Rentekammer B 132, Breve fra forskellige II 1680-1718. Letter of 26 August 
1710. 

30 RA, TKUA. Gesandtskabsrelationer fra Preussen 1711-14. 25 April and 16 May 1711. 
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hand in them. This is evident from the fact that Michael David reappeared on the 
scene when the first large sum of money required to be transferred to Denmark. 
A letter from the Danish envoy in Hanover to the chief secretary, Sehested, con- 
tains this sentence: ‘L’argent est pret a Hambourg et un Juif nommé Michael 
David le payera a M. de Nissen’.** M. de Nissen is Lorentz Nissen, the councillor 
of state, and the Danish official who was to receive the money. There is a great 
deal of evidence to indicate that Leffmann Behrens was the man really behind the 
loan. At this time David was employed by Behrens, and the fact he took part in 
the transfer of the funds points to Behrens. There is another indication: when the 
Danish envoy in Hanover had to consider how the Danes should recognise the 
services of Hanoverian officials who had helped to arrange the loan and was 
asked to find out how a similar problem had been dealt with some years previ- 
ously when Hanover had lent money to the king of Poland, he turned to Behrens. 
Behrens, who had been responsible for the Polish loan, supplied him with a list of 
the monetary gifts which had been to the Hanoverian counsellors, and the Danish 
government adopted precisely the precedent which had been set by Behrens. 

This was not the last time Danish officials were to have contact with Michael 
David, who at the time stood on the threshold of his career. The David family 
came from Halberstadt. While Michael David became court- and kammer- 
agent in Hanover, his brothers Abraham and Alexander created similar positions 
for themselves in Cassel and Brunswick respectively. As already mentioned, 
Michael David began his career as book-keeper to the court- and kammer-agent 
Leffmann Behrens. Already in 1712 Michael David is said to have been promised 
by the elector that he should have the title and position after Leffmann Behrens’ 
death, and at the beginning of 1714 the promise was honoured. Before then, 
however, he engaged in independent transactions with foreign courts.’ In- 
vestigation into Michael David’s further connection with Denmark shows even 
more clearly than was apparent in the case of Isaak Liebmann that court Jews 
could be utilised to achieve economic and political ends—sometimes as an 
alternative to, at other times simultaneously with, the usual diplomatic channels. 

The next evidence of Michael David’s business connections with Denmark is 
in 1715. By then Denmark had succeeded in drawing Hanover into the war 
against Sweden. A treaty of alliance was concluded between the two countries 


35 RA, TKUA. Holzes gesandtskabsarkiv: Koncept af brev til Sehested 20 July 1711 and 
letter from Nissen 23 July 1711. 
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and a feature of the treaty was the transfer of the provinces of Bremen and Verden 
to Hanover. The transfer was to take place in consideration of the payment of 
a substantial sum of money to Denmark. The elector of Hanover (who, as 
George I, had also become king of England) had asked his privy council in 
Hanover to negotiate with Michael David for a loan of 300—400,000 rixdollars 
to pay for the acquisition of Bremen and Verden. Michael David demanded 6 per 
cent interest on the loan, which at first the privy council thought too high. When 
the money could not be obtained elsewhere there was apparently nothing else 
for it but to rely on the court Jew. 

Throughout the autumn of 1715 Weyse, the commercial counsellor, carried 
on negotiations in Stade on behalf of Denmark with a Hanoverian delegation 
about the terms for the transfer of Bremen and Verden to Hanover, and at the 
beginning of October he was in correspondence with Michael David. The latter 
was to pay 150,000 rixdollars in cash as soon as Hanover had taken over the 
provinces, and deliver three bills each for slightly more than 74,000 rixdollars, 
apart from a sum in cash of just under 67,000 rixdollars as a contribution from 
Verden. As a ‘transaction within the transaction’ David proposed that instead of 
bills he should, for a consideration, pay their face value in cash. This transaction 
was approved by Weyse as a practical arrangement which would save subsequent 
journeys and other expenses in connection with the settlement of the bills.” 

At the end of November 1715 large sums were paid out by David® and it is 
definitely known that about 12 December the court Jew personally met the Danish 
king, presumably at his field headquarters at Stralsund. Here a number of fin- 
ancial matters, to which reference will be made below, were discussed.“ No 
doubt the king took advantage of the occasion to tell David how satisfied he was 
over the transactions which had just been concluded, for a few days later instruc- 
tions were given for the court Jew to be paid 39,000 rixdollars for further gifts 
to the Hanoverian privy council and officials who had contributed towards the 
conclusion of the alliance with Hanover.** The court Jew himself was to have 
1,000 rixdollars, an amount similar to that awarded von Piichler, the Hanoverian 
envoy in Copenhagen, who had worked hard to bring about the alliance.* 

Is it possible to make a rough estimate of David’s gain from such a transaction 
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as the transfer of Bremen and Verden from Denmark to Hanover? Unfortunately 
there are too many unknown factors. We do not know, for example, if other 
interested parties besides Michael David had a hand in obtaining the loan which 
was raised to pay Denmark compensation. Nor do we know the expenses involved 
in the transactions: they must have been considerable. Some idea of their scale 
is provided by Michael David’s offer of 500 rixdollars to Hagedorn, the Danish 
resident in Hamburg, in recognition of his contribution, which can hardly have 
been of prime importance to the success of the transaction.** 

At the meeting already mentioned between Frederik IV and Michael David 
the question of Denmark’s large credits in England in the form of promised but 
unpaid subsidies was also discussed. The court Jew doubtless informed the king 
that even though, with the elector’s accession to the English throne, he was now 
to be addressed as ‘Königlich Gross-Brittanischer Hof- und Cammeragent’, he was 
nonetheless unable to arrange for the money to be paid. Perhaps, though, he 
could be of service with the grant of a loan to the king of Denmark on the 
security of the outstanding subsidies? Efforts were thereupon made to launch the 
project—one which from the Danish point of view had the peculiar advantage 
of giving the court Jew an incentive to get the money paid.** But the project 
came to nothing since, through normal diplomatic channels, England was soon 
afterwards prevailed upon to pay part of the subsidy money due. 

It was suggested earlier that a personal link with the prince was vital to the 
success of the court Jew’s activities. Judging by the number of written inter- 
ventions by George I in favour of Michael David, the court Jew must have 
been in very close association with his prince. At his meeting with Frederik IV, 
Michael David had handed over a letter from George I concerning a sum of 
100,000 rixdollars which David had paid duke Carl Friedrich of Gottorp. Some 
years earlier, the Schleswig-Holstein nobles had taken it upon themselves to make 
the duke a gift of the sum, and the court Jew, who had procured the money, was 
now anxious to have it refunded. The English king requested the Danish king to 
try and arrange for the money to be made available. Frederik IV reacted 
promptly: a few days after Michael David’s visit he informed the English king 
that orders had been given for the money to be paid. This was not the last that was 
heard of the 100,000 rixdollars. During the course of 1716 the Danish king had re- 
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peatedly urged the Schleswig-Holstein nobles to pay the amount.** When nothing 
in the way of payment had been made by the beginning of January 1717 the king 
had to sharpen his tone and order count Ahlefeldt, his governor in the duchies, 


dass er denen Praelaten und Ritterschaft der Hertzogthiimer ein fiir allemahl ernstlich bedeuten 
die dem Hertzog Carl Friederich zu Holstein-Gotterff promittirten Donatif-gelder der 100,000 
Rthlr. an den Churf. Braunschw. Liineb. Hoff und Cammer Agenten Michael David mit völl- 
igen Zinsen, Schaden und Unkosten auf den Kieler Umbschlag vor den 25 dieses zu bezahlen, 
in deren Entstehung aber die Execution über Sie verhangen zu lassen.*® 


At this point matters took a curious turn. Already in December von Hagedorn, 
the Danish resident in Hamburg, had reported that Michael David would not be 
the only one to benefit by the repayment of the money. Certain court officials in 
Gottorp would have considerable share of the sum. At first the information pro- 
duced no reaction, but subsequently, when Hagedorn was able to name several 
of the court officials concerned in the affair and could give a detailed account 
of the exchanges between them and Michael David’s agent, a change of attitude 
began to take place. The knowledge that Baron Görtz, Denmark’s most danger- 
ous adversary at Gottorp, was one of the Gottorpians already mentioned with a 
share in the money no doubt contributed to this change. There was thus a risk 
that when the money came to be paid, some of it would fall into the hands of 
Denmark’s enemies.“ The Danish authorities now proposed that Michael David 
should be required to declare on oath that no part of the 100,000 rixdollars would 
fall directly or indirectly into the hands of Gottorpian or Swedish ministers. A 
solemn form of affidavit was drawn up and it was decided that a delegation of 
Danish officials, headed by Hagedorn, should journey to Kiel to have it sworn. 
At first Michael David seems to have become angry at the turn things had taken. 
Through his agent in Hamburg, Berend Heymann, he let it be known that no 
declaration would be sworn either by him or his agent, and that he would now 
put the matter before the English king. But even before this he had got George I 
to intervene once again. The Hanoverian general, Bulow, turned up in Kiel more 
or less at the same time as Hagedorn in order to persuade the Schleswig-Holstein 
nobles to pay the amount due. Evidently a compromise was reached over the 
sworn declaration. The Danish authorities agreed that David should send one of 
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his trusted colleagues to Kiel to make the sworn declaration, and the ceremony 
took place at the end of February 1717.** 

This, however, was by no means the end of the matter. The Schleswig-Holstein 
nobles demanded formal documentation. King Frederik had to obtain Carl 
Friedrich’s personal acknowledgement that he had received the 100,000 rix- 
dollars which the nobles now at the king’s ‘expressen und allergnddigsten befehl 
den Hannoverschen Hof Agenten Michael David auszahlen muss’.** Evidently 
not all the Schleswig-Holstein nobles obeyed the king’s command, for during the 
period 1720-23 the English king had to send a succession of letters to Denmark 
interceding on behalf of his court Jew. Count Wilhelm Adolf Ranzau til Løven- 
holm still owed Michael David his share of the 100,000 rixdollars. Finally, at the 
end of 1722 and the beginning of 1723 a last effort was made by the Danish 
authorities, and the court Jew’s claims were met.” 

This saw the end of Michael David’s business connections with Denmark. Right 
down to the time of his death in 1758, however, David maintained the key 
position in the affairs of the court of Hanover which he had taken over from his 
master and predecessor, Leffmann Behrens. 
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